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l tives of the new world, but of a different colour from its an- 

|| cient possessors. 

BY MRS. | Its name has changed with its destinies, its language with 
(Frome manuscript poem.) its masters. The Indian and his dialect are no more, and 
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Nien, queenly night, approaches—her dark robe |' the names which he gave to his territory are almost all forgot- 
pens the sun-sealed fountains of the dew, 
Her fragrant breath is passing o’er the earth were not so,) has, after various changes, at length settled 
Closing its fowers inslumber. Beautiful, | down permanently, at least until some other wandering na- 
Who lifts his tiny hands in joy to see \tion shall come in good time to discorer and dispossess us, 
‘The crescent on thy brow, is not more fair ; | 
And the stern king at whose dread name men shrink, le 5 : ; 
te . ~ eh wit | Shawbackanicka has degenerated into Greenwich. Here and 
hole cities to forgetfulness, and sheds i) co a ‘ . SSID 
The sweets of slumber o’er the armed host, || there, however, some few fragments of Indian names are pre- 
No less than o’er the busy insect tribes \\ served, as Ahasimus, or Harsimus, Weehawk, not to forget the 
Unamoved, save by the melancholy song | ' 
Old ocean wakes within his hollow caves ; on Long Island. Of the ancient inhabitants of these places 
Night, queenly night! like woman’s holy love, i nothing remains but their story, which is a melancholy one. 
And fills the earth with nae peace 
Oh, who while gazing on thy placid brow, - = . : 2 : q i ! 
Thou first-born of eternity, can feel | certafied of their having once existed by sometimes digging 
i. ‘ ,Up their bones. In the place of a few wandering, hunting, 
To loose the fetters which the world has twine a . 1 > ; 
Around the spirit’s eagle wings, and give fishing, and fighting barbarians, are now to be seen hundreds 
Free flight to daring thought, till the proud soul 
Yo pierce the glorious mysteries of heaven | regretted? No. if existence is indeed a blessing ; if agri- 
= culture, the arts, sciences, and literature administer to the 
| happiness of mankind ; it would argue a narrow, unphiloso 
= aihghe Ea? . — 
: = = ” ||man for the red man; or to lament that where one solitary 
NEW-YORK. || savage roamed, a hundred civilized christians now enjoy the 
“ . - * , { > = es, * : 
Mirror a view of the Battery and Bay of New-York, done) In the month of September, 1609, the island of New-York 
ina style that cannot fail, we think, of giving universal satis- || was first seen by a white man. During that month Hendrick 
faction. } Hudson was employed in sailing up the river in search of a 
leseription of this beautiful scene, which is too striking to) not find; but he found a noble site for a city, a noble river, 
escape the notice of the most superficial observer. There is, and a noble country. This discovery led to a settlement by 
probably, no public promenade in the world superior to the the Dutch, in whose employment Hudson was when he 


Gemmed thick with stars ; and while her gentle touch jten. Manhattan, the ancient name of the island, (would it 
And strong as beautiful, art thou. The child 
|| into the inglorious appellation of New-York ; and the sonorous 
is scarce more powerful. Thy soft whisper lulls 
1 ci way till silence reigns i} . . . 
ee Se ee renowned Communipaw, on the Jersey shore, and Gowanus, 
Thy blessed influence breathes on all around, . 
. | Like the mammoth they have become extinct, and we are only 
The weight of earthly vanities? ‘tis thine 
, of thousands of christian, civilized men. Is the contrast to be 
O’erleaps the narrow bounds of time and sense ! 
| phical mind, to find fault with the substitution of the white 
We present to our readers in the present number of the comforts of life, and worship the true God. 
Few that have ever visited this city will require a laboured | passage to India, which, as may be readily supposed, he did 
} ° . 
Its) made it. At what precise time this settlement began, where 


Battery in every point of view, internal and external 


; : | ; 
walks are numerous, dry, and convenient, and are beginning | the first house was built, and who built it, we believe our) 


to be shaded with avenues of fine trees. The air, freshened | records are deficient in recording. The oldest portion of 


trom the waters, is pure, cool, and invigorating ; and the pros- the city is that about Broad street, Stone-street, and White- | 
pect diversified with almost every object and every ingredient , hall-street. The writer of this is in possession of a Dutch 


constituting natural or artificial beauty. deed, for a part of his property, as old as 1688. About that 

Nothing, indeed, can be more agreeable than the scene pre. | period, according to Judge Benson,* wampum was frequently 
sented on a summer evening, on and about this charming | used as a circulating medium. ‘The judge states, that in 1672 
promenade, The walks are lined with elegant women and | six white or black wampum passed for a stuyver, and refers 
vell-dressed men ; the grass is dotted with groups of little chil- | to a bond, dated in the same year, for the payment of sixteen 
dren, sporting like butterflies and grasshoppers, to and fro; hundred guilders, in wampum. According to the same 


the bay is alive with steam-boats, displaying their pennons of | venerable authority, the value of estates in the city in 1688 | 


smoke far behind them; and every species of vessel, from the | was seventy-eight thousand two hundred and thirty-one 
stately ship, winding her way amid clouds of white canvass, pounds, sterling we presume. 
that seem mixing with the skies, to the little Whitehall boats, millions six hundred and thirty-six thousand five hundred 
renowned in story for their unequalled swiftness. To the and twelve dollars. The tax on the property of the city in 
left is the verdant shore of Long Island, adorned with all the’) 1688 was a penny half-penny in the pound. Verily the taxes 
beauties of wood and cultivated fields; to the right we look | have increased with the property ! 

up the majestic Hudson, where Hoboken, Weehawk, and be-|| The same respectable authority affords us a number of 


vond them the gray majestic precipices present themselves in| other curious particulars. It would appear, from various facts 


In front are the low but picturesque shores of | collected by him, that the earliest, or one of the earliest pro- 


succession. 
One 


Jersey, spotted with little thriving villages, and bounded in) ducts attempted to be cultivated here, was tobacco. 
the distance by waving blue hills; and down the river the, of the first cargoes sent hence to Holland in 1661 was a 
heights of Staten Island on one side finely contrast with) ship-load of tubacco and peltry, ‘The Indian names yielded 
the low shores of the opposite isle. Nor must we forget the to the Dutch. The famous strait at the mouth of Haerlem 
little islands sprinkled about the bay, and crowned with those | river was called Het Helle Gat, which is literally Hell Gut, 
famous works of defence, which seem destined never to answer not gate. De Lact calls it Inferi Os. The renowned bay, 
any other purpose than to gratify the admirers of picturesque | since converted to the purpose of fattening turtle for corpora 


In 1815 it was eighty-one | 


|| Rustdorf; Flushing, Vlissengen; Bowery, then the Poor's 
| Farm, Armen Bowerey, or Poor Bowerey ; Newark Bay was 
Het Achter Cul, afterwards anglicised into Arthur Kull’< 
Bay ; and what is now called the Kills, was then Het Kil 
Van Het Cul ; Robbin’s Reef is modified from Robyn's Rift, 
jor Seal Reef; and Governor's Island was long known a» 
Nooten Island, from its abounding in nuts. A great many 
other curious etymologies are given by Judge Benson, whose 
jage, character, learning, and professional acquaintance with 
old titles, render his authority unquestionable. 
| The habits and manners of the Dutch of New-Amsterdam 
j; Were simple, economical, and, like the laws of the Medes 
jand Persians, unchangeable. Slow and sure, was their maxim 
/and for a man to grow rich in a hurry, or do any thing else 
jin a hurry, was considered not only rash but unbecoming 
| The more respectable sort of people dressed in domestic mo 
'|nufacture, of their own spinning and making up; and short 
| gowns and petticoats were the ordinary wear. On Sundays 
| they always put on their best, but, with a commendable econo 
|my, always put it off as soon as they returned from church 
By this means a Sunday suit was made to last a whole life 
jand not unfrequently descended from generation to genera 
ition, As the fashions never changed it was always in fashion 
We have seen an honest Dutch beaver, which had belonged 
jto the grandfather of the present wearer. It must be con 
fessed, however, that the fabrics of that day were somewhat 
;more substantial than those of our time. A hat of those 
days had as much beaver in it as half a dozen of these de 
a yard of broadcloth would outweigh three 


OSS 


generate days; 

of the present g y texture, which has no substance in it ; 
{and a silk gown would stand alone. In those days, consider 
'|ing the relative value of money, every luxury was dear, but it 
| became cheap in the end by the excellence of its fabric and 
\the economy of the wearer; now luxuries are grown cheap 
| while, from their flimsy texture and frequency of change, we 


| have become ten times more extravagant 
Dancing was a favourite amusement among these sober 
| people ; and it is on record that the zealous Dominie Laidlix 
‘| preached aguinst it in vain. ‘The respectable tradesmen work 
ed in their shops, and carried home their own goods ; nor was 
jit possible in those days to behold swarms of young dandies 
jdressed in the extreme of fashion, tripping along the streets 
| with bundles under their arms for their fashionable customers 
|The shops were plain and unostentatious; and those wh« 
| purchased goods ut thein were certain not to be obliged to pay 
an extra price for the pleasure of looking at mahogany coun 
‘ters, shelves of elegant cabinet work, and splendid gas lights 
|; We ourselves always eschew such temptations, from an in 
|| stinetive perception that the customer, not the shopkeeper 
i pays for all these in the end. It is recorded by an industrious 
jantiquary, from whom we have borrowed these particulars 
that one of the great innovations of the English after the 
jconquest, was keeping their shops open at night, contrary to 
jthe universal practice of the ancient inhabitants. 
| It was customary for the good citizens of New-Amsterdan 
to sit out of doors on their stoupes, or little piazzas, of even- 
lings, when the weather was pleasant. Here they were happy 
\to receive their ne'ghbours, who came without ceremony, sat 
down with them, chatted and smoked till they were satisfied 
land then departed with as little ceremony as they came 
jIt was a social habit, and conduced much to social inter 
jcourse ; for there is something in the ceremony of knocking 
at doors, waiting for servants to come and open them, and 
then to wait again for them to go and inquire if people choose 





beauty. 

In such a scene, and in the bland twilight of a summer 
evening, the eye and the imagination may both revel in lux- 
utious indulgence, while the music of Castle-garden, now 
happily rescued from the iron hand of war, and devoted to 
the gratification of peaceful citizens, wakens a thousand 
pleasing associations. If we are of a contemplative disposi- 
tion, the present will be lost sight of in the recollections of the 
past, or the anticipations of the future. We shall, peradven- 
ture, call to mind the mutations of men, of names, of things, 
which this delightful scene has exhibited within little more 
than two centuries. In that period it has passed from the do- 
minion of one great race to that of another—from the red 
man to the white; from the Dutch to the English, and from 
the English it has returned again to the possession of the na- 


tion feasts, was called Deutel Bay, im allusion to its shape 
which resembled that of the pegs called Gedeufelt. From 
“deutel” to “turtle bay” was an easy transition. The good 
city became Niewe-Amsterdam ; the bank of the Hudson /evening you might see almost every stoupe occupied by a 
between Greenwich and Haerlem heights Bloemen’d Dal ; )cocked hat and a long pipe, whose incense curled upwards to 
the creek, dignified since as Haerlem river, Spyt den Duyvel | the skies, an image of peace and serenity. The insides of the 
Creek -Constable’s Hook was then Aonstabel’s Hoeck ; Paulus | houses were always sedulovusly clean, and the dresser emu 
Hoeck was named after Paulus Schrick ; Ahasimus gave place to | lated the glories of Mr. Marquand’s shop, or Mr. Gardiner's 
Pavonia; the present Sandy Hook was called Sandt Punt ; }furnishing warehouse. ‘The white pewter shone like the sil 
Coney Island, which has been supposed from its name to have || ver of the present day, which seems especially well tinned 
once abounded in rabbits, was called Conyn, which is a Dutch |and the crockery was 1% splendent to behold. A man that 
sirname ; the Narrows was called Hoofden, signifying head- || outran his income, was always shut up as a lunatic; aad the 


land, or foreland; Brooklyn was called Breuckelen ; Jamaica, || first and only bankruptcy that took place in New-Amster 
dam, was preceded by an earthquake, and followed by a hur 


'to be at home, that prevents many a visit, and destroys a 


great deal of pleasant intercourse. In a pleasant summer 


hus very curious and interesting memoir, read beture the 
rk Historical Society, December, 1516 


* 
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The city itself partook of the steady unchangeable charac- ‘themselves a little, our numbers will be doubled before they | stow the utinost desirable quantity of time and labour upon 
ter of its worthy inhabitants; and for many years continued) make their report! Have our moral character, our piety, our their production. The effect, too, of this principle extends 
to increase of itself, as a regular Dutchman grows fat, without! happiness, kept pace with this career of outward prosperity?) to engravings not less than to paintings. To those whose 
any trouble to himself or any body else. They left it to grow], The answer to this grave question will be found in the details |means are inadequate to the attainment of a masterly ori 
up as it pleased Providence, and it continued to grow silently} of the newspapers, the records of our criminal courts, and the |ginal, the possession of a good copy is a desirable object ; and 
and soberly, with a steady propriety of demeanour, indicating} multiplication of state-prisons, poor-houses, and penitentiaries. || it matters not how great the expense may be of its com 
a lasting prosperity and a happy destiny. Such indeed was! Education has been extended, knowledge increased. But || pletion, if the skill of the engraver have succeeded in creating 
the deliberation with which it marched on to glory, that in the), knowledge is not virtue, although it is the fashion to confound excellence, he is sure that his work will command a ready 
year 1683, its marine forces consisted of but three barks, three, them together. We have also an excellent system of laws ;||sale at its full value. Not so in this country. The cost of a 
brigantines, twenty-six sloops, and forty-six open boats;*) but, as Horace truly says, “‘ Quid leges sine moribus vane leollection which an English income would enable its posses 


and in 1730 the number of inhabitants was eight thousand) preficiunt?” b. || sor to make without inconvenience, would swallow up most 
| American fortunes; and the time which an Englishman of 











six hundred and thirty-cight.{ There is a tradition, that a); THE WRECK OF LOVE. 
certain busybody of an alderman, under the Dutch dynasty, | ey ens. B. RUSS. |, wealth would readily devote to the inspection and purchase ot 
was once smitten with a desire to improve the city, and make Love trimmed his fairy shallop’s sail, jfine specimens of art, could not be syared from the habitua 
it grow faster; but his plan was received with universal in And laughing wooed a prospering gale and necessary avocations of the merchant, the planter, or 
dignation. A decree was made, banishing him from the city, in-| While Fuith, with eye serene and mild {ithe lawyer. 
to the wild parts of Maiden’s Valley, where the Indians lived ;} Sat at the helm, and calmly smuled | It is no disgrace then to our artists and engravers that their 
and to put a stop for ever tothe unseemly growth of the city, |! Over the clear and sun-lit sea | best productions are far excelled by those of their English n 
a wall of palisadoes was built where Wall-street is now, to|| Lowe shaliep — —_— | vals; on the contrary, the degree of perfection to which they 
prevent any mischievous expansion. ‘There is some obscure While ~ act pte peer ahead mien | have attained is highly creditable to themselves and gratifying 
allusion in the early annals of New-Amsterdam to a great) . | to their countrymen; and affords strong grounds for the con 
rising of the people, in consequence of a plan being proposed || a ee a viction which we feel, that with the same encouragement, 
for draining the Collect. It would seem our worthy ancestors "yom a ry plane 9 maps _—" | the success of their efforts would be the same. When our 
had some sort of anticipation of what has been so happily! Or slept secure, for Faith was there. painters are employed upon some thing besides portraits, and 
realized by their descendants in that quarter i, At length a storm lowered darkly, near. || paid two thousand dollars for a picture which can be com 
The dialect both written and spoken was almost exclu: |, ‘Fear not,” cried Faith, “1 still am here | pleted in three months; end when engravings from such pic 
sively Low Dutch, until the city passed into the hands of the), Love fixed on Faith his steadfast eye, | tures can be sold at ten or fifteen or even twenty dollars, we 
English, when it changed its name, its very nature, and lan-|; Serene and bright—the storm passed by ! | shall not fear to see the works of American artists placed in 
guage. Mr. Watson states, on the authority of one of our); Sut Jealousy, with aspect wild, competition with the best of English—but not ull then. 
aged citizens, that the last Dutch schoolmaster on record in|, Approached and hailed the trusting child ; | We have been led to these remarks bya comparison whicl, 
New-York, was old Master Van Bombeler, of whose history || ete ory her a ee we have been afforded the opportunity of fairly making be 
we know nothing. His name, however, gives somehow or|| ; F sichnaper alban 8 " ; ,tween a volume of English printsand two of American—al! 
other shrewd indication that he was expert in flogging. But| = or ee having American scenery for their subjects. The first of thes: 
there is something mighty tenacious and durable in the honest By ahaininn ase the bark is lost, (which we have just received from London) bears the magni- 
old Dutch language, manners, and customs, which makes And Love 1s wrecked, for Faith is lost! | ficent title of “The history and topography of the United 
stout resistance to the innovations of time and fashions. This| | States of North America, &c. &c., illustrated with a series of 
(views, &c. &e. edited by John Howard Hinton, and dedicated 


is most especially observable in the neighbouring villages THE FINE ARTS 
: a mgr J ° ant < 
about New-York, where they still retain a primitive simplici- Pa 2 _ by permission to Washington Irving, Esq.’ The others are, 
! — — one . ~A . 
ty of dress and manners perfectly Doric. At Communipaw, |} ENGRAVING “The American Landscape,” to which we have already al- 
. . , } DB i AG S Ss = . “ “ 
Bergen, Hackensack, Flatbush, New-Utrecht, and other . luded in this article, and ‘Childs’ views in Philadelphia and 
Is our last number we noticed, with the approbation it se pines : 
: ‘ jits environs. The drawings in each of these collections are 
richly deserves, a new and very beautiful specimen of the art || : ; : 
a . apa ener f Mr. BI Ijby American artists; the question therefore arises fairly upon 
7 engray y jus ssue am ¢ patriotic press of .vir. Iss, > . . 
P ot ing J ae - - " I I i I » | a | the merits of the respective engravers, and we think it would 
€ > ame > “ American Landscape.’ It was our | . . oe , 
under Che nese of the a ee * ee" || be difficult for any critic, however skilful, to assign a prefer 
intention at that time to offer a few observations upon the || > : > 
: : jlence toeither, Yet we must confess that the English plates 
present state of the fine arts in our country, but the pressure || 
‘ <p ._ |jare not the best that country has produced, and the others on 
of business compelled us to limit the article, and we therefore | . : 
" ‘ the contrary have seldom or never been surpassed on this 
now crave the indulgence of our readers while we endeavour | . ; me . 
ahs: side the Atlantic. In some particulars it is true Mr. Durand’s 
to fulfil the purpose which circumstances have, until this mo- | : : . . A 
| engravings are superior to those of the English artists, as in 
; ; the greater freedom of touch and correctness of outline and 
The irresistible evidence of truth has compelled - in variety of light and shade ; but on the other hand they are 
invading their precincts; and a story was lately in circu pera with our cont cane " = a ep ee too apt to be unnecessarily dark and heavy, and want that 
© os "¢ > ‘ ‘ p ut is) ‘salle ’ . rg . . 
: ious young roveter of C. oni . g has not in the United States attained | 1) shtness and smoothness of finish which are to be found in 
ation, that an ambitious young royster of Communipaw inet thee et nis iy ; : rf ' 
> ns i » « ache . y 1e xcelle > fe ul . . ver . . . 
made his appearance the other day at Bergen church in al or even approa hed to the degree of excellence, wm mig nd their English competitors. The same objections to which Mr. 
high-crowned hat. The dominic attacked him manfully for almost aay perfection, to which it aoa tes = ~—— | Durand’s plates are liable, may be urged against some of those 
his base apostacy; but it is feared the example will prove The causes of this fact are not difficult of « ery: MY | in Mr. Childs? very beautifal volume; while there are as 
contagious. ||are to be found, not as some would have us believe, in any jlight and soft as any of the English; but these last again are 
After the city came into possession of the English, the pro | inferiority of intellect either in our artists or their patrons, Nor}; wanting in boldness, and bear evidence of timid handling 
gress of iunovetion wes rapid and decisive, Ina hw years yet in any very striking want ot oa for the serie oe The figures in all are very nearly equal in merit; but we 
it became ungenteel to speak Dutch; in a little while after it jcountrymen, but solely in the a ean dt which England | ust confess that none of them are remarkable for excellence 
became downright vulgar. ‘The language was gradually | possesses of wealth and leisure. We are essentially a people Did our limits permit, we should be glad to follow up this 
ented teem the pulpits and schools, and made its last| of business ; there are but few among us who enjoy fortunes comparison at greater length, and to subject to it other speci 
stand in the city in the little Duteh church of Garden-| sv ample as to exempt them from the necessity ot devoting mens of the art of engraving from both countries. We can 
street, the first erected by the emigrants from Holland, and | themselves to some money-making pursuit, and of those few | not however conclude without bestowing praise upon the en 
= ore are scarcely ¢ ho avs »>mselves of the ge . P 
the last to abandon their language. Even the name of the’ there are scarcely any who avail themselves of their privilege, terprising spirit by which the works we have mentioned have 
street has been changed, for no other cause, that we can con-| " keep aloof from the engrossing demands of mercantile em- | heen produced, and upon the general merit of their execu 
! — « so heave P — > . ‘me Vv ” 
ceive, than that innate, insatiable, aud ceaseless love of change, | "5" nt—in short, we have not among us any gentlemen by’ tion. ‘The commendations bestowed by our brethren of the 
which actuates the good people to petition for, and the liberal profession ; and, so far as our national prosperity is concerned, press upon Mr. Durand’s book, have been general and libe 
corporation to grant, new names to old things and old places. |" 'S @ happy thing that the want of some specific occupation 'S" ral, and justly so; and Mr. Childs’, although it has not been 
The inevitable consequence of such changes ts doubt and ob considered any thing but honourable. In England the case is | yych noticed in this city, is worthy of all praise, We shal! 
| ‘Te . or cities laces 4 i le . . 
scurity as to old titles ; its usual results, uncertain possession different ; her cities and high places swarm with ttled aris- | perhaps, in a future number, be tempted to lay a full descrip- 
and endless lawsuits in time to come. | tocrats rolling in wealth, who consider employment a disgrace, | tion of it before our readers. 
| or at least a nuisance, and who, unable, or too indolent to work 


The city now grew faster than it did under its old aus-| 


places, from one to ten or a dozen miles from the city, the lan 
guage, the dress, and manners of the Dutch residents remain 
nearly what they were a century and a half ago. You may 
see old beavers at church in these places which came over 
not with William the Conqueror, but old Hendrick Hudson, il 
one may judge from the tashion and material. 

But of late, we are informed, the barriers begin to give way, 
and the intrenchments to yield to the sappings and under 
minings of divers interlopers. Several damsels have been! 
routed from their high-heeled shoes, little caps, and bon- 
nets of black silk, by certain mischievous itinerant milliners 


ment, obliged us to postpone. 





: | out distinction for themselves, can only hope to attain it through ISIC 

pices, but it does not appear that its progress Was uny Way ex " ; " ! : : ; : ens . , ; 6 | MUSIC, 
= ¢ - » oe s ‘ s y 1S. ‘re s is > case. on “a r Alk ° 3 - e he f 5 
traordinary until the revolution, which relieved it trom the satin eer “kr <dinaprgede tag aasies ee Cian ee aM, The Banks of Allan Water, a ballad, composed by Charles 


severe and watchful jealousy of an ambitious, craving step | ut aromas tollows —_ the Serie colegio “ erapegs must Edward Horn, the poetry by the late Mr. Lewis, commonly 
mother, and placed it in the hands of those who knew its na-| produce competition among those whose works it is their known by the appellation of “Monk Lewis,” is worthy ot 
tural advantages, and had every possible interest 10 making | pride to possess; where many are eager to buy, a large and | attention as one of the best specimens extant of that species 
the most of them. Since then it is only in the United States, ere ee of composition. The genuine old English ballad is sui generis. 
of America that any parallel can be found to vur accession of] _!* #8 in this manner that the passion for making collections | Nothing resembles it in the present national music of any 
growth and numbers. In 1730 New-York contained eight | of pictures, which prevails to so great an extent among the country; it stands on an insulated eminence, very difficult 
thousand six hundred and thirty-eight inhabitants; in In25, | nobility and rich commoners of England, is productive of its | to be reached either by the poet, the composer, or the vocalist. 
upwards of one hundred and sixty thousand ; and in Isso, | "8 beneficial influence upon her progress in the arts of de- It is a little epic poem, and, to be effective, must be recited as 


unless the persons appointed to take the census vere bestir| “295 the demand for excellence necessarily creates a corres- | well as sung; in other words, it demands the best musical 


~~ —_—— | ponding supply; and the prices that are paid fur good pictures joratory. The aid of accompaniment is scarcely needed, 
* See Watson's Annals ' Judge Benson's Address are such as not only to enable, but to induce the artist to be- | unless a judicious chord here and there; any attempt at the 
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— opinion, we may, nevertheless, assure our amafeurs ‘thought that the spirit of christian charity, which it is the 


modern mode of instrumentation would inevitably cloud its 
beauties and destroy their effect. The genuine ballad, or lyri 
eal romance, of our native tongue, approaches nearer that of! 
the ancient troubadours of Provence than of any other class 
of national poets; indeed, those who love to speculate on such 
affairs would not overstep the bounds of probability in giving 
an identity of origin to both: for, on the conquest of Eng- 
land by William of Normandy, it is but fair to suppose that 
its melodies received the same impetus from France as that 
which the best writers on music have not hesitated to claim 
for Scotland, trom the residence there aud individual influence 
of David Rizzio. A Welchman, on the other hand, would 
scoff at the idea of the genuine Saxon music being improved 
by a mixture with that of France, and quote the venerable 
monuments of art raised by Welch musicians and poets, some 
of which are of Druidical origin, having survived for centuries 
and being destined to survive as long as melody can sooth or ex- 
cite. To speak the truth—if the Welsh be the aborigines of old 
England, the mixed breed of which our ancestors were con- 
stituted, need look no further for their national music. The 
ballad now in vogue, (Moore’s, tor the moment, are neglected, 
although they will live for ever,) is a light species of article, 
relying a good deal on the aid of accompaniment; the old 
fashioned lyrical romance has nearly passed away. Instead 
of inditing a narrative of events, as in the old ballads, our 
poets, with very few exceptions, are glad to prove successful by 
merely treating of common-place feelings. The departure 
of a lady from her lover, the emotions produced by her white 
hands, rosy cheeks, ruby lips, and clustering ringlets, on his 
imagination—the soothing effects in such cases of moonlight, 
cascades, rills, groves, and breezes—are the never-ending 
themes of our present lyrists. Miserable Henries and faith- 
less Emmas, with a deal of pseudo sentiment about stormy 
seas and willow trees, form another formidable reservoir 


for supplying the trade; and latterly we have been invaded )|__ 


by a host of profligate butterflies, bees, and other unprincipled 
insects, who flirt with daisies, jilt rosebuds, and betray 


dewdrops, to the great edification of boarding-school young |) 


ladies. But, tocut short our somewhat lengthy digression, 
and to return to the Banks of Allan Water. We have here 





extraordinary for fullness; and that, in the selections from 
| Guillaume Tell, they will hear Rossini, divested of his usual 
|peculiarities, and habited in a new suit from head to foot. 
Indeed, in speaking of the style which he has lately adopted, 
jalmost all the foreign critiques written on that opera, charge 
him with having abandoned his usual mode of composition, 
and the mannerism which marks it, and gone over to the 
,German school. The manager should give a prospectus m the 
| bill of the various selections in this piece, which would enable 
the public to compare the former compositions of the great 
master with those unknown on this side of the Atlantic. 
One of the most successful of modern playwrights is the 
author of the “ Bold Dragoons” and “ Snakes in the Grass.” 


oe the music is of the very first class; the concerted pieces 


| The managers of the Adelphi theatre have lately brought for- | 


| ward another new piece from his pen, which the English press 
| pronounce his best effort. This drama, the ‘‘ Wreck Ashore,” 


teered his aid on the occasion, and our indefatigable and 
industrious stage-manager will, no doubt, be greeted by a 
crowded house. 

While upon the subject of the Park theatre, we take occa- 


nevertheless susceptible of great improvements. Youthful ap- 
pearance and personal beauty, in certain walks of the drama, 
are as necessary to perfect scenic illusion as good acting ; and, 
in plain truth, our favourite, Mrs. Wheatley, although gene- 
jrally to be seen in the guise of elderly ladies, is more of a 
| belle than the daughters and nieces whom she has usually 
\confided to her charge. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 





CROLY'S HISTORY OF GEORGE IV. 


In pursuance of the plan adopted by the brothers Harper, 
’ we learn that it 





|in the formation of their “ Family Library,’ 
jis their intention shortly to republish the above-named 





to offer our readers a pathetic tale, admirably told in three 
stanzas, and set to a melody which embellishes and adds) 
grace to the subject. A more happy union of music and poe- 
try can scarcely be pointed out. We place it in the very select | 
ranks of, and side by side with, “ Auld Robin Gray,” ‘‘ Mary’s’ 
Dream,” “Black eyed Susan,” “Oh no, we never mention! 
her,” and the “ Soldier’s Tear.’’ In short it is a ballad which, 


when sung chastely, with good intonation and-expression, | 


=| 


must make its way directly to the heart. 





THE DRAMA. 
Oo a 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


Master Burke is still delighting our play-going popula- 
tion. Crowds follow him, and will continue to do so, wherever! 
he goes. His abilities are certainly of an extraordinary kind. 
Whether he be gifted by nature with singular capacity, or 
his acting be the reSult of a severe application to a successful 
method of instruction, or whether both combined, have im-! 
parted to him his wonderful facility and power in represent 
ing various characters of an opposite description, the boy is 
still justly a subject of admiration and curiosity. Few things 
seem beyond the reach of his ability. He appears in trage- 
dy, comedy, and farce, with great success; but, to our think-| 
ing, his personation of Irish characters is by far the best. 
His naiveté and rich natural brogue must always afford 
pleasure. 

Mr. Maywood lately performed Sir Archy Mac Sarcasm at 
this theatre, to the admiration of a crowded audience. In the 
representation of Scotch characters he is unrivalled in the 
United States. 

In the course of the present month the grand musical spec- 








tacle of Cinderella, which has been in rehearsal from the | 


| volume as one of that valuable series; and we have been fa- 
voured by them with a sight of the English copy, in antici- 
pation of their reprint. The reputation of Mr. Croly is too 
well established to require eulogy ; his first appearance before 
the public as a writer was in the field of poesy, and it is only 

within a few years that he has addicted himself to prose, in 
which, however, his success has been far greater than it ever 
was, or probably ever would be, asa poet. His prose writings 
are remarkable for the vigour of their style, and for a vein of 
originality, both in conception and expression, which, as it is 
one of the greatest, so also is it one of the rarest merits of the 
tribe of living authors. This quality is largely displayed in 
the work before us; and there is something in the energy of 
\his diction which captivates the imagination of the reader 

land commands his attention with a power that is actually 
| invesiatible. There is not a superfluous word or a feeble line 

| The aim of the author seems to have been, to say what 


|he had to say in the most forcible, yet the briefest language 


| possible ; and, generally speaking, his success in attain- 


|narratives he has also exhibited much power of description, 
and no inconsiderable knowledge of human nature. The life 
lof George the fourth is not unworthy of Mr. Croly’s reputa- 
‘tion. It presents a vivid, and for the most part faithful pic- 
ture of those remarkable events which have rendered the re wn 
lof this monarch a memorable epoch in the annals of Great Bri- 
tain, and developes, with a spirit of philosophical accuracy, the 
origin and circumstances of those stirring incidents which 
jwe have seen and wondered at, and which will never be for 
|gotten. With a few exceptions too, it does ample justice to 
|the actors in those scenes, and is in a remarkable degree in 
‘nocent of that mean tone of adulation in which the lives of 
|kings are too often written 


But while we thus bestow our mite of approbation upon 





is now in rehearsal, and will be produced on Tuesday evening | 
next, for the benefit of Mr. Barry. Young Burke has volun- | 


sion to observe that, although it has an excellent company, it is 


jing this object is eminent and singular. In his fictitious | 





commencement of the present season, will be produced, as/|the good qualities of Mr. Croly’s work, we must also censure 
we understand, with great splendour. It contains two strong | the outrageous spirit of ultra-toryism with which some portions 
buffo parts—one, the father of the three sisters, is to be en-'|of the memoir are tainted, and the bitterness with which it de 
trusted to Placide; the other, the valet Dandini, to Mr. Thorne. | nounces that great, just, and necessary measure, for which 
Mr. Jones has a fine singing part in that of the prince. Cin-|| we think Wellington deserves more honour than for his vieto 
derella is to be sustained by Mrs. Austin, and the two haughty | ries—we mean the emancipation of the catholics. It was to be 
sisters by Mesdames Blake and Vernon. We have particu- expected that an act like this should find but little favour in the 
larly noted this cast, because we think it will be uncommonly Seed of a high and zealous churchman, educated as the clergy 
effective. The music allotted to the prima donna is extreme-||of England have been for many years, in the belief that the 
ly beautiful, containing selections from Guillaume Tell, and | results of catholic emancipation must of necessity be injury , 
is written for great compass and flexibility of voice. We were ||to England ; and still worse, ruin to themselves, or rather to | 
Present at a rehearsal; and without attempting to forestall their monstrous wealth and power. But we should have. 





a 


business of divines to inculcate and enforce, would have sol 

'tened the rancour of Mr. Croly’s indignation, or at least have 
taught him to moderate the expression of his ire, however 
deeply he might cherish it in his inmost soul. We lament to 
say that it has not; and the intemperate abuse which he 
pours out upon those bold and prudent statesmen, by whom 
the great work was accomplished, does but little honour to 
jhis temper or his judgment. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The January number of this journal did not reach us in 
time for notice this week ; we must, therefore, content our 
selves with merely giving the table of contents. The articles 
are—Statuary, Bank of the United States, Anatomy, Clarence, 
Hieroglyphics, American System, Grahame’s History of the 
United States, Memoirs of Madame de Genlis, Phillips’s Ma 
nual of Political Economy, and the History of the Jews. 





FAMILY LIBRARY-—NO. XIV. 


The fourteenth volume of the Family Library, just publish- 
ed by the Messrs, Harper, consists of a narrative of discovery 
jand adventures in the Polar seas and regions, with illustrations 
jof their climate, geology, and natural history; and an account 
of the whale fishery, by Professors Leslie, Jameson, and 
Hugh Murray. The successive voyages made to the arctic 

regions, marked as well by the daring spirit of the adventurers, 
as by the unportant results to science which may be rationally 
|anticipated from them, form a subject calculated to excite the 
|Imaginations of men, and to extend their knowledge of truth 
and nature. The simple relation of events and description 
of scenery afforded by the navigators who have penetrated to 
those solitary and remote portions of our planet, are tinged 
with the colour of romance. The forms assumed by animal 
and vegetable life in the arctic regions, and the geological 
|structure of that frozen and desolate zone, have so long em- 
ployed the curiosity, not only of the most scientific classes, but 
of all the reading part of the community, that this well writ- 
ten narrative will, beyond doubt, be sought with much avidity. 
While all may assuredly derive much entertaining informa- 
tion from an attentive perusal of it, no species of instruction 
more attractive and judicious could be placed in the hands 
of intelligent and educated youth. Clothed in this agreea- 
_ble form, knowledge comes to them divested of every thing 
| repulsive ; it affords an excellent model of style, fills the mind 
with various valuable facts, and cherishes a taste for solid and 
| useful learning 





For the New. York Mirre 


ELEGIAC LINES, 
ON THE UNTIMELY DEATH OF AN UNFORTUNATE COUPLE 
BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH 
“lh ye have tears, prepare to shed them now." 
Mr. Barney Brooke courted Betsey Baker, 
She a pastry cook, he an undertaker ; 
Those who ate her tarts, pies, and sillabubs, sir,- 
Called her queen of hearts, at their festal clubs, sit 
tarney thus began—" Betsey | adore you— 
Betore another man, take the man betore you ; 
I've a thriving trade, doctors are so plenty ; 
Graves must still be made—maids are grave at twenty 


With a saucy look, quick she answered Barney, 

“Mr. Barney Brooke, I will net brook your blarney ; 
I make pies and tarts, you've a different trade, sir, 
Shall the queen of hearts take the Jack of spades, sir 


He in silence sighed, while she stirred her better, 

Speak ! at length she cried, ‘ never mince the matter,’ 
Barney answered grave, while his brow was clouded— 
‘Grant the boon | crave, else my hopes are shrouded.’ 


tarney wooed in vain, Betsey mock'd his passion 
Ridiculed his pain—jilting was the fashion ; 

The undertaker died —by sorrow overtaken— 
Dr. Smokem tried, but couldn't save his bacon, 


Soon the pastry cook found her roses wilting, 

Because she jilted Brooke, who couldn't brook her jiltuig , 
Fast her health did waste—pies no more she heeded, 

Nor could she knead her paste, altho’ her paste was needed 
Twelve o'clock at night found the maid a-weeping 

When an awful sight set her blood a-creeping! 

Hid beneath the rug, soon she heard this sentence 

“ Bet, your grave is dug, spite of your repentance ! 


I am Barney's ghost, who once admired your baking 
But you would rule the roast, a wicked undertaking ; 
Now, in the dark cold grave, your flesh is doomed tolie, miss, 
And Barney Brooke must have a finger in the pie, miss.” 
Betty's spirit fled where it ought to go, sir— 

Apes, they say, are led somewhere down below, sir; 
Then, pastry cooks, beware! ne’er jilt an undertaker 

Or vou may chance to share the fate of Betsey Baker 
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For the New-York Mirror 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT COASTER. 


BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


Written while sailing in an open boat on the Hudson River, between } 
Stoney Point and the Highlands, on seeing the wreck of an old | 
sloop, June Is2l. 


“ And this our life, exempt from pate haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books tn the running brooks, 
Sermons instones, and good in every thing.” —Shaks 
Hen side is in the water, 
Her keel is on the sand, 
And her bowsprit rests on the low gray rock 
That bounds the sea and land. 


Her deck is without a mast, 
And sand and shells are there, 

And the teeth of decay are gnawing her planks 
In the sun and the sultry air. 


No more on the river’s bosom, 
When sky and wave are calm, 
And the clouds are in summer quietness 
And the cool night-breath is balm, 
Will she glide in the swan-like stillness 
Of the moon in the blue above, 
A messenger from other lands, 
A beacon to hope and love. 


No more, in the midnight tempest 
Will she mock the mounting sea 
Strong in her oaken timbers, 
And her white sail’s bravery. 


She hath borne, in days departed, 
Warm hearts upon her deck ; 

Those hearts, like her, are mouldering now 
The victims, and the wreck 


Of time, whose touch erases 
Each vestige of all we love ; 
The wanderers, home returning 
Who gazed that deck above, 


And they who stood to welcome 
Their loved ones on that shor 

Are gone, and the place that knew them 
Shall know them never more 
. * * * . . . * , . 

It was a night of terror, 
In the autumn equinox, 

When that gallant vessel found a gray: 
Upon the Peekskill rocks. 


Captain, mate, cook, and seamen, 
(They were in all but three, ) 

Were saved by swimming fast and wel! 
And their gailows-destiny 


But two, a youth and maiden, 
Were left to brave the storm, 

With unpronounceable Dutch names 
And hearts with true love warm 


And they, for love has watchers 
In air, on earth and sea, 

Were saved by clinging to the wreck 
And their snarsinge-destiny 


From sunset to night’s noon 
She had leaned upon his arm, 
Nor heard the faroff thunder tol! 
The tocsin of alarm. 


Not so the youth—he listened 
To the cloud-wing flapping by ; 
And low he whispered in low Dutcl: 
* It tells our doom is nigh 


“ Death is the lot of mortals, 
“But we are young and strong 
And hoped, not boldly, for a lit 
“Of happy years and long, 
Yet, 'tis a thought consoling, 
That, till our latest breath, 
We loved in life, and shal! not be 
“ Divided in our death. 
‘Alas, for those that wait us 
“On their couch of dreams at hom: 
‘The morn will hear the funeral cry 
* Around their daughter's tom! 


They hoped” (‘twas a strange moment 
In Dutch to quote Shakspeare, ) 
* “Thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet mai 
“© And not have strewed thy bier.’ 
But, sweetly-voiced and smiling, 
The trusting maiden said, 
Breathed not our lips the vow to-day 
‘To-morrow we will wed ? 
~ And I, who have Known thy truth 
“Through years of joy and sorrow 
Can I believe the fickle winds ? 
“No! we shall wed to-morrow ! 


he tempest heard and paused, 
The wild sea gentler moved, 

Chey felt the power of woman's faith 
In the word of him she loved 








of the earth, the air, the waters, the skies, the houses, the 
hotels, the men, women, and children, and above all, the cook- 
ery of Paris. No Welchman ever more devoutly believed the 
moon was made of green cheese, than our hero did that Paris 
was a misspelling of Paradise. Accordingly he sold his 
horses, his little waggon, his pointer dogs, his seat in the pri- 
vate box, and every thing he could sell; purchased bills on 
La Fitte, embarked in a Havre packet, was sea-sick all the 
passage, and at length put his foot down in Havre de Grace, 
a city without grace and without beauty. Every body want- 
ed to show him the curiosities; but he was altogether assured 
that there was nothing in France, or indeed in the whole 
universe, worth seeing but Paris. Accordingly he turned 
himself round three times at Havre, picked up a pin, and 
went up to Paris in the steamboat, that paddled about three 
| miles an hour, and every time she fetched her breath, pufted 
out a whole volume of scalding steam. 

“ She’s no more to be compared to the North America 
than an oyster-boat is to a Havre packet,” thought our hero 
“ but never mind, wait till I get to Paris.” 
| As they sailed up the river they passed a succession of old 


All night to rope and spar 
They clung with strength untired, 
Till the dark clouds fled before the sun, 
And the fierce storm expired. 


At noon the song ef bridal bells 
O’er hill and valley ran, 

At eve he called the maiden his 
“ Before the holy man.” 


They dwelt beside the waters 
That bathe yon fallen pine, 
And round them grew their sons and daughters, 
Like wild grapes on the vine. 
And years and years flew o’er them, 
Like birds with beauty on their wings, 
And theirs were happy sleigh-ride winters, 
And long and me = springs, 
Such joys as thrilled the lips that kist 
The wave, rock-cooled, from Horeb’s fountains, 
And sorrows, fleeting as the mist 
Of morning, spread upon the mountains, 





; 
| 
| 


i 

Till, in a good old age, | 

Their life-breath passed away, 

Their name is on the church-yard page, | 

heir story in my lay. || Worm-eaten, weather beaten towns, gray with age, and de 

Lae 2 & ow 2S oe ‘erepid with decay. There was not a soul to be seen in the 

And let them rest together, | streets, except now and then a bare headed friar or a ragged 

| The maid, the boat, the boy, i beggar 

Why sing of matrimony now, ee ‘ ‘ 

in this brief hour of joy? i} New-York is worth a hundred such old rusty mauso 

cal {| leums,” quoth Harry Cuthbert ; “ but wait till I get to Paris.’ 

The steamboat broke down and it was necessary to stop at 


la village, in the midst of extensive vineyards. Cuthbert had 
i 





Our time may come, and let it— 
‘Tis enough for us now to know 

} That our bark will reach West-Point ere long 
| If the breeze keep on to blow. |heard and read the most touching descriptions of the vine 
yards of France, and of the beautiful women that assisted in 
| gathering the vintage, which was just nowcommencing. He 
ran into the country like a chicken let out of a coop, and 
after searching a great while, at last managed to make 
clumsy-looking peasant comprehend that he wanted to see a 
| vineyard, 

“ Ciel!’ answered the peasant in a coarse voice; “ Mon 


| 
] 
We have Hudibras and Milton, ! 
Wine, flutes, and a bugle-horn, } 
And a dozen segars are lingering yet | 
Of the thousand of yestermorn. | 
j 

' 

{ 

! 


They have gone, like life's first pleasures, 
And faded in smoke away, 

And the few that are left are like bosom friends 
In the evening of our day— 


| sieur has got one right in his nose !” 
| The peasant spoke rather bad English. Our hero put his 
|| hand to his nose, but instead of a vineyard only found his 
|| whiskers. The good-natured peasant, understanding his 
| perplexity, pointed out the precise location. 
| “ Zounds,” cried Cuthbert, “ I mistook it for a great field 
SSS... }0f cabbages!” He then made a slight bow to the peasant 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES. || and thanked monsieur for his politeness, 
: ae -_ — “Eh! Monsieur!” exclaimed the other, in a passionate 
tone—“ Eh bien! monsieur!—I am one demoiselle ! mon 
| sieur—diable—hah ! monsieur indeed !”” 
|| “A woman!” exclaimed our hero, as he surveyed her man’s 


We are far from the mount of battle,* 
Where the wreck first met mine eye, 
And now where twin-fortst in the olden time rose, 
Thro’ the Race, like a swift steed, our little bark goes, 
And our bugle’s notes echo through Anthony’s nose,t 
So wrecks and rhymes—good by. 








A TRIP TO PARIS. 
#¥ JAMES K. PAULDING 
* Legrand eurre 
Ir is worth while for an American to go to Paris, if it be || nat, coarse jacket, short petticoat which he had mistaken for 
only to see the mud in the streets, hear the boys with their | small clothes, and wooden shoes; ‘A woman !—a specimen 
baskets of pears crying “ Cinque Anglais pour un sous,” and || of the beautiful French peasantry ! but never mind—wait til! 
| be henpecked by a knowing valet, who leagues with the tai ||] get to Paris.’ 
lor, the barber, the chambermaid, the shopkeeper, and the || In approaching the city, he was surprised to see what a 
| washerwoman, tocheat his master and divide the spoil. Bem, filthy little scoundrel of a river was the celebrated 
|| Harry Cuthbert was a young fellow of easy fortune, easy | Seine. It looked and smelt just like a kennel. He compared 
\temper, easy to be persuaded, and easy to be led either |! it with the pure Hudson and the transparent Sound, and said & 
right or wrong. He was without a profession, and free from himself, “ Is it possible that this can be the beautiful Seine ' 
the necessity of studying or practising one. He was more I But never mind—wait till I get to Paris.”’ 
| over well-looking, and not altogether unworthy the attention To Paris he got at last, and the first salutation he received 
of young ladies as well as their mammas. To the former his || was a bite from a great dog he attempted to pat on the head 
| good luoks and agreeable qualities were subjects of frequent | “Ts it possible,” said he, “ that a Parisian dog should be su 
‘commendation; and to the latter, his fortune made him an/|jill-bred as to bite a stranger?” 
jobject of interest. He accordingly found it so easy to please,!) “ He takes monsicur for a Jan Bull,” said a bystander 
| that pleasing soon ceased to be worth his while in his own), As Cuthbert threaded his way through narrow muddy 


| opinion. He persuaded himself he had so many sources of} streets without sidewalks, crowded with a tolerably ragged 


pleasure within his reach, that it Would be the height of folly yi looking rabble, and lined on each side with old black-look 
to marry until all these were exhausted. He went the rounds || ing houses a dozen stories high, Le thought to himself, “Can 
' of all, and got heartily tired of each in its turn this be Paris? One of our bright, smiling, thriving, animated 
* What a confounded dull place is this city of ours,” said || American cities is worth a dozen such Babylons. But never 
he one night to himself, after spending three hours mentally || pind, 1 suppose I have not got into the genteel part of the 
discussing the question whether he should go to a party, |) town yet.” 
where he was sure of meeting the same company, the sam He arrived at the hotel, took a suite of apartments, an 
everlasting confectionary, and the same fat sleepy fiddler, he |) hired a valet to take care of his person and superintend hi 
had seen at every melée during the season. |, education. 
‘1 won't go, shoot me if I do,” cried he aloud. *‘ Lwon’t|| “Ciel!” cried the valet, as he contemplated Cuthbert 
go—I'll go—I'll go—to Paris !” ‘costume—“ Diable ! where did monsieur get that coat ?”’ 
The idea of performing this grand feat dilated his umagina-}) It isthe latest London cut,” replied our hero modestly 
tion into something like sublimity, and he strutted about the|/ “ Ah—ha!—one Jan Bull!—1 thought so. Bat if mon 
room like the conqueror of a world. All that he had read, || sieur goes intothe streets with such a coat he will be mobbed.” 
all that he had heard, from his youth upwards, had united to i “ What, have they mobs in Paris?” 
instill into his mind a settled faith in the amazing superiority | “O yes, every day, and all night. You will be torn to 
“queso teen ———— | pieces if you go out in that coat.” ’ 
! Forts Clinton and Montgomery Rather than be torn to pieces, our hero agreed to send for 4 
+ Not the saint of that name, nor Cleopatra's lover, but 4 mountain | tailor and get measured for a new one. The artiste came 


n the Hudson Highlands, remarkable in its neighbourhood tor the : 
beauty of its scenery and its rattlesnakes and made him sixty bows, for every one of which he charged 
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a frank in his bill. The valet received a commission for! He made divers other low bows, and placing his hand on his), 


bringing the tailor a customer, and the Jan Buil coat intothe) heart, replied with great sensibility, that “ It would give him 
bargain, which he took with great indifference, saying he) supreme pleasure to stay longer, but he had a particular—a 
could get something for it of the old clothesman. very particular engagement.” 

Towards evening Cuthbert thought he might venture upon, They parted the best friends in the world, and Cuthbert 
a visit to one of the public gardens, in a short roundabout! thought he would go to his friend, the directeur of the police, 
jacket. The women upon the Boulevards were all sitting| and get him to recommend another valet. Having announced 
outside of the houses, dressed in their best, to be admired by) that his servant had left him and that he wanted another— 
the men, who, as they passed, would turn round and ogle them|) “Oy,” replied the directeur; “ poor fellow—his time ts 
in the politest manner possible. | expired.” 

PL not be out of fashion,’’ said Cuthbert, and ogled them)“ Not at all,” said our hero ; “ his month was only half out.” 
too, But they only laughed at his short jacket, and called | “T mean,” said the directeur, “ his leave of absence from the 
him a Jan Bull. He passed the market on his way, and the! gallies expires the day after to-morrow, and he has just time to 
poissardes saluted him with some of the finest strains of their) save his neck by making all the haste he can for the coast.” 
“The gallies!” exclaimed our hero, astonished and indignant 


eloquence. ‘Is it possible,’ said he, “that the women of 
“ Ay, the gallies,’ replied the other coolly, “It is the 


Paris can swear?’ 

When he came to the gate of the garden he found a gen-| custom to allow the galley-slaves, who conduct themselves 
Yarme, with a musket and bayonet, and a tremendous pair of properly, a recess from time to time, during which they ar 
whiskers, who.saluted him with a “ Jan Bull foutre !’—and) allowed to come up to Paris and earn what money they can 
would not let him enter on account of his short jacket. |under the surveillance of the police. They make the best 
Js it possible,” quoth he again, “ that the gens d’armes of servants in the world, for they know we are watching them, 
and that a single crime would bring them trom the gallies to 
the gallows. I have one in waiting that | can particularly 


Paris can be sv rude ?” 
He retired home in disgust, and complained to the valet. 
“ Sacre !"? said the valet. “ Did monsieur disgrace me by) recommend.” 
going outin that razee? I must take better care of you.” | ‘Thank you,” said Cuthbert, making a respectful bow, in 
Accordingly he commenced a most rigid system of superin-| acknowledgment of this friendly ofler; “I—I believe I shall 
tendence ; never lost sight of his master, except when there was be my own valet in future.” 
in absolute necessity for his absence in arranging some plan)“ Cochon!” muttered the directeur between his teeth, as our 
for picking his pocket. He tell into a passion, and sometimes) hero departed, saying to himself, “Is it possible! | always 
almost into fits, at Cuthbert for speaking bad French, eating, thought, always heard, the servants in Paris were the best in 
epigrammes d’agneau before brochet au bleu ; breaktasting) the world; but never mind, servants are servants all the world 
in his coat instead of his robe-de-chambre, and a thousand| over. The aristocracy must be a superior sort of beings. 1 
other crying enormities, that sometimes made him so ¢riste, Will see a little more before I judge.” 
that more than once he was on the point of committing sul On his way home, being full of thought, and not minding 
cide. He got our hero a dancing-master, a fencing-master, his way, he ran full against a decent sort of a looking man, 
. language-master, and all sorts of masters, and his money Who called him a ‘Dem Jan Bull,” and made such a rout 
melted away like butter before thesun. Never was an unfor- that a mob soon collected, with evident symptoms of hostile 
tunate single gentleman so henpecked by a valet as was our, views towards Monsieur Jan Bull. From this dilemma he 
hero. “ Zounds,” cried he, “I might as well be married to, was relieved by a gentleman, who bowed very politely, took 
ashrew, as yoked to this inquisitor!’ But the valet was so him under his protection, gallanted him out of the crowd 
polite in his despotism, and so useful that he could not think; made him a low bow, and disappeared. “ Come,"’ thought 
of throwing off the yoke and declaring himself independent.| Cuthbert, “there is some politeness in Paris after all."’ 
One day however the valet was so despotic on the subject ofa) When he got home he found his watch was gone. 
cravat, a-la- Talma, which he insisted was a thousand times), “It must have been that brute who called me Jan Bull,’ 
more genteel than the cravat @-la- Byron, which Cuthbert had) quoth our hero. He was mistaken, it was the polite gentle- 
1 sneaking kindness for, that our hero gave him warning. | man who made him so many low bows, and gallanted him 
“Ciel!” exclaimed the valet, casting up his eyes; “Ciel! have, out of the crowd. 
| lived to be turned out of doors by one cochon republican !”; The next day he went to dine at a famous restaurateur’s, 
This was at night. Cuthbert went to a soirée at the Ame-! named, as I think, Hamel, who lived on the Boulerards des 
rican minister's, and when he came home was surprised to Jaliennes. The waiter gave him a bill-of-fare a yard square 
tind neither valet nor any thing else ai his lodgings. Mon-| the contents of which were enough to confound Heliogabalus 
ieur had cleared out himself, and cleared out every thing he , himself. 
ould lay hands on. “J don’tunderstand French well,” said he; “this puzzles me.” 
Our hero called for the master of the hotel, of whom he got) “Eh bien, Monsieur,” replied the waiter, conceitedly ; 
six dozen bows and nothing else. He went to the police. The ,“ there is the language of the court and the language of the 
directeur turned to his book, where he found a full-length kitchen. 
likeness of the valet in the person of a worthy gentleman), ‘It looks like the mventory of an apothecary’s shop,” said 
who was vehemently suspected of being one of the greatest'|Cuthbert. 
rogues in the city. , “Bah!” eried the waiter with disdain, “does Monsieur 
“ Here he is,” cried the directeur, and read over the des-|)compare the illiterate apothecary to the scientitic cook ? Peste! 
nption; “the very man! I've had my eye upon him these) these Jan Bulls are great bétes,” added he aside 
six months.”’ Cuthbert selected some of the hardest words he could find, 
Cuthbert was a little nettled that he had not been cautioned) and ordered his dinner. 
igainst the fellow by the police, as they knew where he was,' “ Diable !’’ said the waiter, “ we shall be eternally disgraced 
and so expressed himself to the directeur. with such a dinner as this. Um—Filets de sole a la Veni 
“ It is not our business,” said he. 
Not your business to see that strangers are not imposed sole 4 I’Italienne—um—Filets de sole 4 l’Anglaise—um— 
upon ?” said our hero warmly Dem Jan Bull!—Saumon a la Genevoise—um—Anguill 
“ Certainly not. We take care that strangers don't impose 4 la Tartare—um—Hareng, sauce imoutarde—um—Carlet 
pon us; the strangers must take care of themselves.”’ en matclotte Normande—Diable! Poisson—poisson—nothing 
‘Is it possible,’ thought Cuthbert, “ that this can be the} but poisson! Ociel!” And he went out, tearing his hair, 
*elebrated police of Paris I've heard so much about!” | to order this infernal dinner. 
The directeur was a good-natured man, considering he was) The cook swore upon one of his copper saucepans he 
1 police officer, and seeing the perplexity of his visitor, told | would sooner break his three-pronged fork, lay down his 
him he would recommend hima valet who could be depended} sceptre and emigrate, than cook such a dinner. Even the 
upon. In half an hour the man called, and Cuthbert hired! very scullions demurred, and there was great danger of a 
himat once on the recommendation of the directeur of the! general rising in the kitchen. ‘The cook forthwith went to 
police. He was one of the cleverest fellows in the world, and} the editor of the Constitutionne! to demand the imsertion of an 
the politest of all possible valets, only he had a habit of see-| article denouncing a fish dinner except on fast days, and that 
sawing backwards and forwards, like a man rowing a boat. | night all Paris was in an uproar about religion and the jesuits 
He did not cheat Cuthbert above half as much astheother| In the meantime the waiter was despatched to represent | 
But the good fortune of our hero in having such an honest,| to our hero the utter impossibility of cooking such a dinner | 
polite valet was not fated to last long. In about two months! any where in Paris. 
and a half he came to his master, and making divers bows, ex-//  “ Well then,” said Cuthbert, in a passion, “go and serve 
pressed his extreme mortification at being obliged to leave him.| up the cook’s head in a charger for my dinner, if you like.” | 
“ But why?” said Cuthbert. “ Are you dissatisfied with! 
any thing ?” | artiste in all Paris—Ciel !” 


tienne—um—Filets de sole 4 la Provengale—um—Filets de 


“ Ay, the greater the artiste the better dish his head will 

make 

The waiter disappeared, and in a few minutes the cook rush. 
ed in, spitin hand, his eves glaring like two bright saucepan> 

“ Monsieur,” said he, grating his teeth, “ Monsieur, hey 
dem! You want my head for dinner, hey ! 

“Yes, you won't give me any thing else. I must have 
something.” 

“Eh bien! Peste! Diable! Sacre! O ciel! You coak the 
best head in all Paris for your dinner!” and he stamped about 
the room, repeating “ Bete! Cochon ! Jan Bull!" which was 
the climax of all. “These Anglais have no more respect for 
the fine arts than a republican!” 

The cook would have certainly gone distracted if our hero 
had not pacified him by the assurance that he wanted lu 
head to eat, in the hope that he should be thereby inspired 


with his genius, and become the greatest cook in Paris 

The artiste was delighted, made a thousand bows, and de 
clared that if Monsieur would leave the dinner to his discretion 
e would serve him up one that should make him the envy ot 
ill the kings in the universe, not excepting Charles the 
Fenth. Thus this momentous business was settled without 
bloodshed, and Cuthbert at last dined upon several dishes that 
he thought must have been made up after an apothecary's 
prescription. ‘This observation being communicated to the 
cook by the waiter, who hated the cook because he interfered 
with his perquisites, had a fate! effect upon his spirits. He 
pined away, never cooked a good dinner afterwards, mistook 
Carottes a-la-Flamande for Asperges en petits pois, and 
finally was found one morning suspended from the crane of 
the chimney, with the little turnspit licking his feet 


Our hero frequently went to fashionable parties, where he 


saw people of high rank, and was introduced to some of the 
beauties of Parts 
* Is it possible!" thought he These dukes and marshal 


wtually look just like men Ihave seen in my own country, and 
whave very much like the well bred people there As for the 
ladies, they are certainly pretty enough—but one need not 
ro out of Broadway to see pretty women any day on the 
week 

After being in Paris about three months, Cuthbert found ut 
was possible to be ennuye even in Paris. It is impossible to be 
always eating and seeimg sights, and besides the winter wa 
setting in and Cuthbert never encountered such a winter. It 
was worth going to Pars to see. He never saw the sun for 
six weeks, The whole country wasin tears, and so was the 
city. Tf at did not rain, it drizzled; and if it did not drizzle, 
it misted. ‘The windows ran dew-drops day and night, and 
so did the walls, the banisters, and every thing inside the 
house One day as lie was sitting disconsolate in the midst 
of the world of waters, he said to himself —* 


can be the delighttul clunate of Paris 


Is it possible this 
Just then a few drops of water trickled down on his head 
from the upper ceiling. “It must be the deluge,” thought 


he, and ran upstairs where he found Mi Lerd Anglais, an 


Englishman and fellow-lodger, sitting on the bed fishing with 
great gravity, and reading old Izaak Walton meanwhile 
“What luck, my lord?” said Cuthbert 
Middling,”” quoth Wi Lord Anglais—* Vve had symp 
toms of a glorious nibble Pray be so good as to send my 
servant with a boat to take me off this island 
“PH not stay any longer to get mildewed in this amphibious 
place,” cred Cuthbert, as he sat brooding in his room, and 
listening tothe waters as they trickled down the walls, inside 
and out) = The next morning he was ready to set out 
“Whither so fast 7 cried Wi Lord Ar 
ed his fishing match 
lam going to America 


“Is it posstile ! What can induce vou to g » there ” 


Who had inish 





“To see the sun.’ 

O. if that’s all, I advise you te go to England.” 
Cuthbert did not go to England, but to the United Stats 
where he saw the sun shine on the hay purest of allh ippy ma 
tions; and beheld eyes that sparkled as bright asthe sun, In 
counting up the sum total of his gains and losses in Paris, he 
found himself a few thousands out of pocket, He ought to 
have staid longer, and he would have seen what the French 
really are when inspired by the love of liberty. Hod he been 
there during the three days he would have witnessed some 


ithing worth going to Paris for—the triumph of a great na 


ion. 

“But Ihave gained great experience,” said he; “Tha 
found out that a man who sells his own lands to go and se 
those of other people, is a great blockhead.” 

Cuthbert is now marred and settled down as an independent 


The eyes of the waiter dilated—* The head of the greatest lcountry gentleman, and when he sees people half mad at the 
idea of going to visit Paris, he smiles, but says nothing L 
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Por the New-York Mirror ‘helpless and out of their element a number of airy pleasant | 





FORGETFULNESS. 


| Shaks i i . T uite at 
a ae sek Shakspeare are put into their mouths. They are qui 


, : | home in the hight and agreeable conceits of Peake or Poole, 
On, think not of that vanish’d dream, thou lovely one and young, = |) . . 
Forget the warm, impassioned vow, on love’s beguiling tongue but sink beneath the more substantial wit and humour of the 


For tine hath not one bali to heal a wounded breast like thine older dramatists. 

Whose purest faith was offered up on a delusive shrine #33 % s : 

And though thy sweet voice triuraphed, when the soul’s confession fell he fashionable dames of genteel comedy are in a similar 
From lips that sealed it with a kiss, whose fragrance none may tell— |!) oa, ‘ “ es > z wnileva} 
Yet it died, when from thy burning cheek, the leart’s tumultuous blood predicame nt with the ge nulemen, and the Lady To nley 
Rolled back in silence to its cell, a swift and Leavy flood | and Lady Teazles are quite losing their characters with the 





| 


| 





man ina dream, aud talks by fits and starts like Pizarro in 


actors on the London stage appear to be when a few lines of | the tent scene. He has the character here of being a reckless 


careless fellow, who will never do any good, though of very 
great ability, both as a musician and composer. Hunt, for- 
merly of the Bowery, is allowed to make a noise occasional! y 
at Covent-garden in minor parts on account of his good-look 
ing face and tolerable figure. H. Wallack is engaged in that 
indescribable branch of theatrical employment, termed “ de 
cent business,’? and James W allack is creditably fulfilling the 


Why is it that, at such an hour, the purple currents rise, | public, in consequence of the chambermaid-airs and graces | duties of his old and arduous station of stage-manager a! 


To bathe in varying hues the face, and light the swimming eyes varies, Saar “ : “ee 
Where thoughts of tenderness untold, are palpably revealed, | of their unworthy representatives for the time being. Even 


As each fond glance of transport given, by plighted vow issealed! | at Drury-Lane—‘“ that it should come to this’—I have seen 


it is that by that thrilling spell, the heart in fellows!up peat ‘ afi dei 
Sends up its flood, to paint the cheek, and warm the faltering hip Letitia Hardy play ed in such a manner by a Mrs. W aylett, 


| 


Drury-lane. I saw him the other evening in his favourit: 


| character of Massaroni in the Bngand. He looked remark 


ably well, and acted with great spirit; but I feel a diffidence 


That, melting in continual flow, the inconstant tide may be {as to induce me to believe that Miss Kelley’s personation of jin hazarding an opinion whether his manner of giving “ Love’: 


A pure libation of the soul, victorious love, to thee 





that character is by no means the worst performance in the | Ritornella’’ or that of the worthy manager of the Park theatre 





Yet school thy heart a veil to fling o'er the lamented past, wo . 2 = Y “ abi 
Where all was bright and beautiful—too beautiful to last |, world. The lady is uncommonly pleasant in trifling, coquet-|| Was most admirable. It appears to me, however, that both ot 
= le — — of a St nanny pe pat os : eens is wing, |!Sh parts in farees ; but unfortunately, not having the fear of | them, doubtless led away by a consciousness of their natura! 
vere time, With laughter on fis Drow, shook diauionds Trotn fits i S . j - ‘ > 
And let the smile, the vow, the tear, be each beneath the pall criticism before her eyes, and being prompted by vanity and j and acquired powers, embellish too much, and indulge in 
i ) m’s dusky » sha ke a rts all :— . js a a P » . , , . 
What rocks t that life's ad rp neaet a = like oni stream," Yaulting ambition,” she did voluntarily act and perform succession of difficult shakes, trills, and cadences utterh 
w “KS g ss fade Ours Passer ‘ 3 imers t J : : * 
Alas! where now have fled away their glory and them gleam ! | and make a fool of herself in the said part, and circumstances | at variance with the simplicity of the melody. I have see: 
Oh! if within thy heart of hearts, the memory should live behind the curtain conspired to permit her to do so. The | nothing as yet to equal the walk of Richings when well dress 
4)f dreams, so passionate and deep, and yet so fugitive ‘ : : ‘ < Pee 
It will but de a quenchless abicet for moments vanished now papers, however, next morning admonished her, and she has jed, or Collett’s bow, in any situation. ( 
It will bring ashes to thy lip, and fever to thy brow not since repeated the offence. In ‘tragedy, setting aside | 
And clouds, from the lone spirit’s cell, in sable throngs will come " » p . For the New-York Mirror 
To clothe each image of the brain, in drapery of gloom Miss Fanny Kemble, there is no woman of more than mo- j — 
Tull, faint and sick, the auturmual hue upon thy cheek shall hie derate pretensions; or rather, I should say, of moderate AN ODE TO FANCY, 
And futile longings fill with tears thy din and pensive eye F ‘ b 
; : capabilities ; for whatever the abilities of the sons and daugh- BY THYRZA. 
rhen, think of love’s departed hours, in dallying rapture spen = i - md 
As glimmerings of a melting wave, with sunset colours blent; ters of Thespis may be, their pretensions are generally im- Tuov, who art my spirit’s bane 
a = a weep eons — Sr ae ae ieee iit |\measurable ; and the probability is, that nineteen out of | Yet the soother of each pain ; 
vile yetit drinks the glory o 1 OCCIdenE ; g ee ’ . ioe . 
Love comes upon a rosy plume; and, borne in light along, twenty of all the tenth-rate tragedy queens in England think | ge — ped can me weep 
He pours his radiance on the brow, and wakes the soul to song : ae ‘ alit . : lt et can lull each care to sleep ; 
ut the golden howl is broken soon, and when the heart is bow'd, themselves amply qualified to reign, paramount at Drury Thou, who hast from childhesd been 
The wrecks of his dom.nion are—the shadow and the cloud lane or Covent-garden, and that only bad taste, envy, cabal, | Still the angel of each scene— 





and intrigue, prevent their occupying their proper station. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON, infinite amusement of those who do. Miss Fanny Kemble 
is undoubtedly a young girl of great, very great ability ; but 


To the Loitor of the New- ¥ork FMirror 


NUMBER NINE, O'Neil or a Mrs. Siddons., 
London, November 26 | 4 tl all Bral 1 Wood 
- : n opera the case is still worse. Braham 3 e- 
So far, I confess, | have been rather disappointed with the || : I . . ie Per: 1am Ms 004 
. main as yet unengaged at either of the large theatres; « 
theatricals of the metropolis. Probably I looked for too much, | "™ mn Oey gaged a vot Gel theatres ; and it 
. al conse- |)!8 Somewhat doubtful whether Miss Stephens will ever tread 
ind my disappointment is therefore only the natural conse- |) het : Miss Paton. i ' , 1 § 
=" the boards again. ‘iiss Paton, it is said, ts » Os 
quence of unreasonable antictpations ; and possibly I have an “ a “ -- 2 : ee ! ny te va ‘or 
taly, and if she does, the English stage is ieft w é 
that to see which will more than realize my most extravagant |°""- 2 apr tecten : ge is « ithout a 
‘ | prima donna; for though, perhaps, there never was 
expectations. I amas yet a stranger to the nervous and ? Sh F ps, there never was at any 
: one time such a number of pretty, pleasing vocalists in Lon- 


ishe f Young—to the glories of Pasta, and the); 
polished acting o' 4 glor corto . C aoe oa 
witcheries of Malibran—to the wonderful natural powers and ||40M, yet few of them rise above mediocrity, and the distance 


extensive acquirements of Braham, and the divine simplicity || sae ana et gill : 
of Stephens—to the smiles and fascinations of Vestris, and ‘ene t a other ae to mye 8 vor ed = a peep ata 
the spiritua! dancing of Taglioni, and to a mass of talent, new Resine, in the pon e's ec I hilips. The name 
native and foreign, which has not yet been brought forward. | did not strike me ; but judge of my utter astonishment when 
True, in the days of my youth, I have seen a portion of those ||! recognised in Rossini’s heroine, the very Miss Philips who, 
named above, and the impression then made on my green || Year OF two ago, made such an unsuccessful appearance at 
fancy has scarcely faded away ; but I would have it stamped | the Bowery theatre! She was, moreover, a good deal ap- 
afresh—strongly ‘and vividly—betore I venture to put pen to plauded ; for even she, with her limited power of voice and 
paper concerning those “bright particular stars’ of the dra- graceless ——— at embellishment, is the best singer at 
matic heavens. An innumerable quantity of clever actors |Drury-lane! She has some sweet tones in her voice, and her 
and actresses are at present playing; some of whom, in par- 
ticular characters, aa sa but not any, take them | and distinct. This, with her acting, which is much improved, 
being in many respects a pretty fair imitation of little touches 


in all, of tip-top ability, with the exception of Liston ‘ 
Atle Sue. Pindeed, there are woeful ‘aa in the acting |/°f Clara Fisher, carries her through. You will perceive from 
of the English drama of the present day, which cannot be }jhis, how very much the oe powers and bird-like war- 
adequately filled. Charles Kemble, for some unaccountable a. ee a mys arrester aries — is nothing 
reason, has forsaken Thalia, and voluntarily made a sacrifice | on the London boards at present to be compared to her prac- 
of himself to Melpomene, preferring a second or third-rate | tised skill, delicious voice, and wonderful facility of execution. 
station in tragedy to reigning lord of a high department of | Do not suppose that I am splenetic, or have fallen into the 
comedy. Time too, though he has dealt leniently with re NE practice of not being able to see any thing in the 
ventleman, has not altogether passed him by ‘The tall, noble | present comparable to the past. Being as yet a comfortable 
form is vet unbent, and the fine classical features untouched | Number of years on the right side of thirty, I flatter myself 1 
—but he is waxing portly, and the fire and elasticity of youth /amata reasonable distance from that period of dotage which 


are no more, Setting him aside, where shall we look for the | 800ner or later overtakes old playgoers, when nothing that is, 


Doricourts and young Mirabels of the drama? “ Where? i 
cries the public, and the managers echo—“ where?” The re-|| , 
presentatives of such characters scem to have passed away) drama, a host of talent, of which more anon. 

with the characters themselves ; and their places on the stage,|} A word or two touching old acquaintances may not be 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. Moreover, they will not only think this, but say this, to the 


utter astonishment of those who know them not, and the | 


she is not yet—indeed, how should she be ?—either a Miss | 


between them all and the lady just named is immense. 1, 


; enunciation, in the plain parts of her singing, is very clear 


» ||is to be compared to that which has been. With the above | 
exceptions there is, in almost every other department of the’! 


: es = . 
as in real life, have been filled by Alfred Highflyers, Frank | uninteresting. Sloman has taken a theatre in the country and | 


Poppletons, and similar brainless youths of the Tom and Jerry ||is now a manager; the “being’s end and aim” of every man 
school. A boisterous spendthrift or a foolish fop has many || who treads the boards, from the head tragedian to the subor 


very capital representatives, for it 1s only, toa great portion of |! dinate supernumerary whose salary isamockery. I suppose 
- ‘ - 
the actors, appearing in their natural character and play ing ||he is enabled todo this by means of the American dollars 


on the stage what they play off; but Shakspeare is far beyond |/ judiciously paid to hear those masses of outrageous nonsense 
their calibre, and Benedicts and Mercutios are not to be had. |/termed “comic songs,” but in what way comic I never could 


Yangents and Young Rapids are in abundance, but the||discover. Charles E. Horn continues, as usual, singing some- | 
Rangers and Captain Plumes are gone; and a Sir Harry) times ‘ excellent weil,” sometimes little better than execrably. |, 


Wikiair on the boards would now be as great a curivsity as)|I always thought, and am now convinced, that his acting is) _ 


the real character at Tattersall’s. It is curious to observe how |!a species of somnambulism. He walks about the stage like a’ 


Leave me, bright one, leave me not 
To the darkness of my lot! 


Never could my spirit brook 
On reality to look, 
Nor the features dare to trace 
Of her stern forbidding face, 
Didst thou not, that face to screen, 
Fling thy silver veil between, 
Hiding from my startled glance 
Such a gloomy countenance 
As the maiden, wild and pale, 
Saw the prophet’s hand unveil.* 
Still, sweet spirit, hide from me 
Thus my frowning destiny! 


If with calmness I have born 
Pangs which have my spirit torn; 
It not vainly I have tried 
Suffering of soul to hide ; 
If the heart’s faint sickness, wrought 
By the power of bitter thought, 
I have struggled with and quelled, 
Though no eye the strife beheld, 
‘Tis, enchantress, unto thee 
That I owe the victory! 
Thine the power, the triumph thine 
Over this rebel heart of mine— 
Oh! though dearer guests have gone, 
Leave it, charmer, not alone! 


Thou hast given me strength to bear 
All my spirit’s load of care ; 
Thou hast charmed e’en grief to rest-- 
When my heart thy presence blest ; 
Many a sad and weary hour 
Thou hast cheated with thy power ; 
Many a dark, unwelcome guest 
Thou hast banished from my breast 
Many a vision fair and bright 
Thou hast brought before my sight. 
"Twas thy potent spell which cast 
Light upon the gloomy past, 
*Tis thy spell whose magic power 
brightens e’en the present hour, 
And the future owes to thee 
All that makes it fair to me 

Yet less frequently thy light 
Comes to make my pathway bright 
And thy visits are no more 
Bright and beaming as of yore ; 
But methinks thy light is faded 
And thy dazzling brow o’ershaded 
Are these tokens meant to say 
That thou too wilt flee away ? 
Oh! so long my spirit’s mate, 
Wilt thou leave me desolate ? 
I will brook the form of ill 
If thy smile is left me still ; 
I will bear the deepest zloom 
Which thy light may still illume ; 
I will wrestle with my lot 
So that ¢hou forsake me not— 
Through the ills I must inherit 
Oh! be thou my min’string spirit! 


* The veiled prophet of Khorassan 
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For the New-York Mirror | «7 am lost in these pathless woods. Darkness is over my! 
eee sight—my guide has abandoned me. I heard footsteps. Save 
THE GIPT. | me, oh save me !’" 
scl ersccsuses ohne rataaciame | The youth laid his hand upon the treasure—paused—then 
1} asKep the airy sprites that dwell | drew the bandage tighter. 
‘ By fount and green-wood —— ; “1 will lead thee into thy way, unhappy old man, but can- 
‘' What precious gift so rich as man’s, i ea _ . 
“ From nature’s hands have ye ?” | not give thee gold. 
“ We've countless things of mystic worth He walked with him till they stood upon the broad road 
“ Of every form and dye ; “ Whither shall I go?” said the beggar. “I am weary 
‘But nought of all the wealth we prize | With exertion, and faint for want of food.” 
“With that one gift can vie.” Here the little dog fawned upon him and licked his hand 
| asked the earth, inlaid with gems | —tears rolled down the old man’s cheeks. The youth turned 
And sands of glitterin gold— ‘ | away and was lost among the shadows. 
What sparkling boon, like heaven's to man i dh Mt her De haan ie i indian te 
“ Does thy regalia hold 2” n the ll by the river's side stood a lordly palace s 
‘Goleonda‘s wealth, Potosi’s stores lofty columns and white turrets gleamed through the trees— 
* Are mine,” proud earth replied, a star beamed high in heaven—then the moon rose with her 
‘‘ With many a priceless pearl, but all vroad and melancholy face. Soft clouds lay around, with 
“ Are poor that gift beside !” silver sides, piled up in beautiful silent heaps, or ranged in 
| fleecy waves, like the breast of a breezy lake. ‘Then red light 
streamed trom the tall windows, and a chord of music rose. 
| The youth was there—the word on his forehead was nearly 
erased—he came io visit the master of all this beauty—to 
mingle with the young, the great, the lovely of the land. 
A thought of the old blind man, with his high forehead 
; and snowy hair shot across his mind, and a feeling of re- 
gret not free from shame sunk into his heart; but he with 
drew into a secluded part of the garden, where stood a statue 
; of our Redeemer on the cross. A shadow fell upon it, but 
,the moonlight shone on a part of its white pedestal. He 


I asked the ocean's favoured king 
Amid his gorgeous hoard— 

“ What prouder gift than man can bring, 
“Within thy realms is stored ?”’ 

And frankly free in all his pride 
The trident-king declared— 

Take all the wealth of all my realms 
“Tis nought with that compared 


I asked the jewelled stars that light 
The tt cote throne of even— 

‘ Boast ye a richer, fairer boon, 
“Than hath to man been given ? 

And trom the stilly depths of night 
There came an answering tone— 
Though many a glorious gift we hold 
“ Man bears a nobler boon.” 


And nature speaks, “thy quest forbear ; 
“No more my favours scan : 

“Of all who've shared my free bequests 
« There’s none so blest as man.” 

And what his high and hallowed gift, 
That hath ne counterpart 

In all the treasured universe ? 
*Tis woman’s blessed heart! 


poured his golden coins upon the marble and forgot the 
old man’s sightless eyes and trembling hands, while counting 
the treasures that day had added to his heap. 

The interior of the splendid mansion now appeared, and a 
brilliant crowd, He who gave the dazzling {te was proud 
and happy among his countless friends; but even while hs 
tening to the voice of adulation, messengers came pale and 
His ships had gone 

down at sea—fire had desolated his princely halls—ruim had 
overtaken him. This was nosooner rumoured about, than ther 
— came over the bright scene a strange transformation. ‘The 


breathless, and his brow was clouded. 








The master leaned against a column. Cold 
Where was the happy 


THE CENSOR. music ceased. 
- SS | locks met hin—a moment passed. 
{;multutude ? Only the youth remained 


strewed the tloor—silence reygned in the deserted hall. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS, 
No. 102 | 
| LOOKED again in the mirror. ‘The forest was there once 
vore, and the pleasant valley ; but the time was changed. ),' 
Vhe moonlight had vanished with its clouds of silver—its paths of protit—you have amassed gold. 
deep and hushed shadows. The blazing sun, with broadened abandoned me. 1 expected no more. But you bave been 
disk, lingered in the west. Soft and yellow, his beams gleam- | "€4Fer tome. You will not shrink away !’ 
ed through the heavy branches, and illumined all the cham-|) The youth’s cheek was suflused with a glow—not of grati- 
bers of the wood. Through the wide stillness the wood-| tude or of compassion alone—but of both those emotions al- 
pecker’s beak was sometimes heard. ‘The startled partridge loyed with perplexity and shame. He sympathized with the 
broke from his covert with whirring wings. The gentle |sufferer, but he himself had suflered, and he remembered the 
robin whistled as he flew silently by; and the idle tortoise,’ hours of labour—the time when he had formed the purpose 
half buried in leaves, opened his spotted shell and put forth of becoming wealthy, and vowed to be drawn away trom its 
hisawkward head. Bees were humming among the flowers, | accomplishment by no weak feeling. He turned from bim with 
sud in the distance, the dash of a little cascade drew my eyes moistened eyes. The voice of his friend died away, unan- 
to the spot where its shining water turned over a broken rock | swered but by the echo of that sad and lonely chamber. 
and fell flashing and foaming through the trees. Bis reward wes at head 1 
“T behold by the stream another form,” said 1, “with the The more wealth he possessed, the more rapidly and easily 
He too 1s of young and. he added to his abundance 
“ Now,” said my companion, “ he is rich 
* But is he not base also !”’ I inquired. 
“ Base or noble,” said the Genius, “ sucl 


Broken garlands 


“Save me,”’ said the rumed man, in a tone of anguish 
‘You have shared my prosperity—I have led you through 
The world has 


The palace became his own, 


latal word stamped on his forehead. 
lofty bearing. Cheertully he treads among the silent woods, 
Does he, also, hasten to despair and death ?” 

‘ Observe him in suence,’’ said the Genius. 
ment of wealth has never enervated his mind. 
always appeared to him as it is—a beautiful and happy pros 
pect, gleaming through clouds and storms. But he knows 
the world, and tempers his feelings.” sonal privations, often facilitate the progress of him who 

* And what then doth he bear upon his shoulder?” searches for gold; but they who adopt a severe course of eco- 

* Gold,” replied the Genius; “not the gift of fortune—but nomy must necessarily exclude from their enjoyments the in- 
Through peril, dulgence of those generous impulses which m many are the 
toil, and privation he has accumulated that litte sum. His) sources of purifying and enduring pleasure.” 
ume is never wasted—he has seen so much misery in the * But how much more aduurable is he whose generous en 
great world, that he is in a measure callous to its influence. thusiasw but lately led him te scorn gold, when compared with 
feeling ?”’ 

“He may be worthy of a kind of admiration,” said the 
You have traced 


“The enjoy-! ts the way to 
Nature has affluence.” 
‘Must I believe, then,”’ asked I, “ the rich all heartless ?” 


“ Far from it,” saidthe Genius. “ Accident, talents, per 
‘ue result of enterprise and patient labour. 


Thousands are generous, not from benevolence but from igno 
rance. If the consequences of extravagance were to be suf- 
tered before the errors were committed, the spendthrift would be Genius; “ but is he a model for imitation ? 
amiser. Enthusiasm would often give way to prudence. He has | the destiny of two equally gifted by nature, with ardent sen 
felt the relentless hand of necessity goading him on to industry; | sibilities, but moditied by various causes, Both valued wealth— 
and though neither corrupt in principle nor cold in heart, that. one froma vain taste for splendour, the other trom: ane xperieuce 
Which he has acquired with exertion he will treasure with care.’’ of its value. ‘The lines of distinction between what is generous 

As he stood erect in manly strength and beauty, an aged blind | and what is just, are wavering and almost impercepuble, Las 
man came by, led by a little dog. ‘Thin locks of snowy hair, the duty of every man to regard the interests of his own ta 
gave a wonderful grace to his head. His features resembled «niiy, exclusive of all other considerations but the laws of 


those of Homer or Milton, as we see them chiseled in the | society, and those immutable principles of moral mght cou- 
He uttered a piteous cry, and said, 


marble. ‘ cerning which no dispute can arise. The world teems with 


‘innumerable examples of wretchedness. In acity like yours 
they meet you at almost every step. The aged, the crippled, 
orphans, widows, and the victims of misfortune and disease, 
continually shock the sensitive observer, and awaken in his 
bosom powerful desires to dispense relief toall. The mexpe- 
rienced attempts it, and is ruined. He who prides himselt 
upon his knowledge of human nature, bushes up the gentle 
voice of humanity, and is enriched by pursuing an opposite 
course. I would teach you to avoid eitherextreme. Neither 
disregard emotions of sympathy, nor yield to them without 
discrimination. Beware of generosity without discretion, or 
you will be subjected often to ridicule, and sometimes to 
anguish ; but, on the other hand, fear totread in all the ways ot 
the world which custom has rendered safe, though she could 
not make them noble F 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


, 


its.—A multitude of this class of emigrants 





Poor emig 
have been brought to New-York within the last few months, 
As most of these adventurers 





many of them quite recently, 
have left their native countries under the pressure of adver 
sity, and subject to almost every privation, it cannot be sup 
posed they possess the means of supporting themselves with 
out an immediate resort to employment of some kind, But 
how is employment to be obtained at this season of the 
year, Whon the city is thronged with a population whose ne 
cessitics press upon them with severity, and who are glad t 
| seize any occasion to obtain temporary relief? These emi 
grants, it must be remembered, are not only strangers im our 
| land, but strangers to our customs and modes of doing bust 
|! ness, and not a few of them altogether unac quainted with our 
language. Here then is a powerful appeal to the hospitality 
and good feelings of the citizens; and we deem it one tha 
ought not to be disregarded for a moment We are now im 
the depth of winter; and whilst this operates yreatly to abridge 
the means of useful labour, it multiplies these imperious calls 
for sustenance, clothing, and fuel, which cannot be dispenser 
with, These considerations are much strengthened trom the 
circumstance, that a large portion of these people have fami 
lies of helpless children, who must be provided for, but whe 
are yet too young to earn their own subsistence, even were 
there no other interposing obstacles. We think the city 
authorities are called upon to make a seasonable appropria 
ton for this urgent purpose, provided it be not already don 


been taken, we are satisfied it 


It no ste ps to that eflect have 
joes not arise fiom the absence of those cenerous sentiment 
which have long characterized our public guardians, and 
which have never fuiled to meet with a cheerful response in 
every bosou 

We have often contemplated with pleasure the admirable 
establishment which for a long time was kept up, (we are not 
advised of its continuance,) and which hed the significant 
appellation of soup house. A more judicious and useful ap 
pheation of funds, to a moderate amount, we believe was 
never made. A pint of good soup, with a slice of bread, is o 
sufficient repast for a grown person, whilst a less quantity 
will serve a child; and we are all aware of its nutritive qua 
lity. ‘This species of food, which ean be made nich and pala 
table from the coarser parts of meat, when combined with a 
plenutul supply of vegetalles, could be afforded, we presume 
at two cents a quart; which should, perhaps, be the price 
demanded trom those who are able to pay for it, but whiecl 
ought to be delivered gratuitously to those who are not 
| "The mass of the community are perhaps too prone to view 
plans of this kind as burdensome. In this we think they greatly 
err. Itshould be borne in quand that an accession in numbers 
ota healthtul and tmdustrious population is an accession of 
strength, and leads to a multi) lication, in a corresponding 
degree, of wealth and resources, “1 his remark wall apply with 
pecuhar force as well toour own Commonwealth as tothe coun 
try at large 
whom would seek tor a residence in the intenor, which holds 


We have yet room tor many millions, a mejority ot 


out the strongest allurements to the industrious and virtuous 
settler 
ward of this class of people —very freq uc nily, 


A comortable subsistence rarely fails to be the re 
indeed, they 
Much 
depends on Umely aid and relet, with a mglit direction to the 


realize an independence and rise to respectability 


bold spirit and vigorous energies of the toreyner, who has 
been driven into exile by blighted prospects and withered 
hopes in the soil of his nativity, Which must otherwise have 
been dear to his atlections 

Medical libel suit. —This much talked of trial has been pre 
i} ductive of no worse consequences than a little brisk sparring 
among the lawyers, and a verdict in favour of the defendants 
it occupied the court two days 
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THE BANKS OF ALLAN WATER. 


\ BALLAD WRITTEN BY M. G. LEWIS——-COMPOSED BY C, E. HORN. 
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| On the banks of Al - lan wa - ter, When the 
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his bride sought her, And 





u—-On the banks of Allan water, | 
When brown autumn spreads its store, 
There I saw the miller’s daughter, 


Hl On the banks 
But she smiled no more ; 





» sweet spring time did fali, Was the mil - ler’s love - ly 





And the sok 


None so sad as she 
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of them all 


daugh - ter, Fair - est 









































win - ning tongue had 4 y anks , ! None so gay as 











For the summer, grief had brought her, {| 3d—On the banks of Allan water } But the miller's lovely daughter, 
lier, false was he ; H When the winter snow fell fast Both from cold and care was free : 
of Allan water | Still was seen the miller’s daughter — | On the banks of Allan water, 

i Chilling blew the blast! \ There a corse lay she. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘ 


| 
| 
Brapsuaw, president of the high court of justice which | 
condemned Charles the First, is called by one of the old cava-|| 
liers, “That internal saint, John Bradshaw.’ The following | 
noble epitaph was engraven on a cannon fixed in the ground) 


on the sumuinit of a hill in the island of Jamaica : 
“Stranger! as you pass, contemplate this cannon, nor regardless be| 
told that near its base lies deposited the dustof John Bradshaw, who 
nebly superior to selfish regards, despising alike the pageantry of 
courtly splendour, the blast of calumny, and the terrors of royal | 
veageance, presided in the Ulustrious band of heroes and patriots who 
fairly and openly adjudged Charles stuart, tyrant of England, to al 
public and exemplary death, thereby presenting tothe amazed world 
and transmitting down through applauding ages, the most glorious, 
example of unsheken virtue, love of freedom, and impartial justice 
ever exhibited on the blood-stained theatre of human actions. ©, | 
reader! pags noton till thou hast blessed his memory, and never, |] 
never forget that rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God."' a 


a i 


Por the New. York Mirrox 


SCRAPS FROM AN OLD COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


MUTUAL RIGIT OF SEARCH BETWEEN ENGLAND AND TUE 
UNITED stTares.—I once wrote the following fable about the! 
time the British government was proposing to ours to consent! 
toa mutual right of search, under pretence of putting an end! 
to the slave trade. 


“ A cunning old fox who had often baffled the hounds, one dav came 
toa young eagle, just fledged, perched up tn its roost ina high tree 
and addressed her as follows: ‘My dear young friend, [wish to make 
a bargain with you on terms of perfect reciprocity. Those wicked 
weasels rob ali the poultry wards bout the country, and Lam very| 
anxious to destroy them, or at least put a stop to their depredatix ns, | 
by stripping them of their plunder before they have tine to devour it. | 

ou shall have the privilege of searching my hole, and lof examining! 
your nest to see if any young chickens have been secreted there with 
out our knowledge" * Thank you Kindly,’ rephed the young eagle; | 
*when my claws are as long and sharp as your teeth, it will be time 
enough to conclude this bargain; tll thea I'd rather be excused 1” 


CONFOUNDING OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN 1520, 





Just so the prudent husbandman that sees | 
Vhe idle tumult of his factious bees, | 
The morning dews, the flowers neglected grown, } 
rhe hive a bomb case, every bee a drone, | 
Powders them o'er till none discerns his foes, 

Andall, themselves in meal and friendship lose, | 
The insect kingdom straight begins Wo thrive | 


And all make honey forthe common hive. 


Music.—The province of music is rather to express the|| Actinc.—The merit of an actor consists in two things 
passions and feelings of the human heart than the actions of}, the slurring over of the bad passages with a sort of graceful 
men, or the operations of nature. When employed in the|/negligence, and the giving full and complete effect to the 
former capacity, it becomes an eloquent language; when in} good ones. 
the latter, a mere mimic—an imitator, and a very miserable!) Conversiox.—People that change their religion from rea 
one—or rather a buffoon, caricaturing what it cannot imita‘e.| ing books of controversy, are not so much converted as out 
The idea of the different stages of a battle, or the progress of} witted. 

a tempest being represented to the eye or the ear, or even the|) Beavers.—The Indians say the beavers were once giltec 
unagination, by the quavering of a fiddler’s elbow, or the; with speech, but the Great Spirit deprived them of it lest the 
| should get the better of mankind. 

— || Reticion.—If the Supreme Being had preferred any on 

Retiaement.—One of the most beautiful descriptions of} religion to all the rest, it would seem that this alone coul: 
retirement is in an ode of Charles Cotton, the friend of old||/have subsisted in the world. 

Isaac Walton, the famous piscator. || Mr. soun RANDOLPH.—Mr. Randolph never loses thc 
ht \entirely, but he-often takes it between his teeth. 
| ‘Tyrants.—The bodies of tyrants are generally embalmed 


squeaking of catgut, is preposterous. 


How calmand quiet a de 


It is alone | 
To read, and meditate, and write, 
By none offended, and offending non 
To wabk, ride, sit, or sleep at one's own case 
And pleasing a man’s sell, noneother to displease 





‘in their own blood. 
| Lanevaces.—Totalk ina foreign language, 1s to serve up 
the same food in a different dish. 
Great men.—lIn the eyes of the vulgar, the nearest sta! 


MAXIMS, ETC. FROM SADI'S GULISTAN 

He who calls himself the servant of God, should obey no; ®Te the greatest. 
other master. { 
She looks as sad as if she were mourning for her departed | 
beauty. 
She who has lost her own reputation, what cares she for the| 
character of another? 
If the tree did not lose its leaves in winter, it would bear} 
no blossoms in the spring, nor fruits in autumn. I 
Take care what you say before a wall, as you cannot tell 


t 


It may be said of some lising monarchs, that the rocking 
their kingdoms only makes them sleep the sounder. 

Fuller says of a proud ecclesiastic, that he was too high 
ithe instep to wear another man’s shoes. 
| The coward guards his head with his heels. 
Tis a shy cock that can’t bear to hear another crow 
Errors always grow fastest in hot brains. 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


| 
| When yon take from the people the freedom of w 
| You teach them the sooner the freedom of swords 


who is behind it. 











If the wicked were to go to heaven, they would still be}! 
. 3 ij A CROWN, 
miserable. 1 Saul seeking for his asses, up and down, i 
If there was no wisdom in the world, no one would suspect] As holy legends tell us, found a crown 
, ; | 
himself of folly. | — : SS 
The poor man can’t sleep for hunger, nor the mch man for GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 
eating. Published every Saturday, at the corner < Nassau > _ un 
: > ° sence » male > , || Terms, four dollars per annum, payable in advance osubec’ “y 
Either speak like a man of sense, or be silent like a eis received fot a lesa period thanone year. New subscribers can be 
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The bee that cannot afford honey, ought not to sting. J. Seymour, printer, John-street. 
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